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could ensure that all the parts fitted together. Sometimes these designs
were so specialised that only one type of house could be built to them,
sometimes a degree of flexibility was achieved so that the individual unit
could be used in various ways to produce several different types of house.
What has never yet been achieved is that the units of one* sponsor shall
be interchangeable with those of another. In looking through the post-war
types, this trend is seen clearly; we have the B.LS.F. houses, the
Braithwaite houses, the Unibuilt house and so on, all of which are
specialised designs and the parts of which are not interchangeable one
with the other, although the individual designs have some flexibility. The
Local Authority or other buyer is committed to take the house, design,
structure and finishes, lock stock and barrel or not at all. All the designs
are set out in different dimensional grids which range from about 3 ft, o in.
^ to 4 ft. o in. This means that most of the collateral and sheathing materials
used have to be purpose-made for each design because they are all slightly
different in size. This in turn implies a breakdown in standardisation of the
material and means that the specialised designs themselves must be sold
upon a very big scale to be economical Naturally, only the biggest firms
can attempt to design houses on this scale and of such a type.
In place of the standardisation of parts we have the standardisation of
the complete house and we are in danger of achieving thereby a most
inflexible system of house-building, suiting a few large concerns at the
expense of the many.
The smaller firms, who cannot contemplate the production of complete
factory produced houses, but who could readily produce one or more parts
of the house, such as the frame, or a sheathing element such as a type of
concrete slab or vitreous enamel sheeting, are at a loss to know on what
basis to standardise their wares. If the manufacturer of a steel frame
decides to produce it on a grid of 3 ft o in. centres and a concrete slab
manufacturer has already decided to standardise his slabs at 4 ft. o in.
widths, it will be clear that the two cannot be used together. If these two
^manufacturers get together and decide on a common dimension then they
are faced with the fact that, for instance, steel casements are not standard-
ised on a modular basis at all and that wood casements are different sizes
still, that wallboards are standardised at 3 ft. o in., 4 ft. o in. and 5 ft. o in.
widths and asbestos sheets and steel sheets at yet other sizes. Clearly a
common foundation is lacking, and just as clearly this is holding up the
production of stock items for use in prefabricated types of structure other
than the specialised designs of the very big firms.
Let us adopt for a moment a rather different viewpoint. Standardisation,
With the 'complete house as the unit, implies the mass production
of the whole unit before economy ican be obtained* Many individual
parts of tike design will duly occur once or twice in each house
the finished economy of the, j house depends upon achieving